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sense of the term, is a general rule of human action,
taking cognisance only of external acts, enforced by
a determinate authority, which authority is human,
and, among human authorities, is that which is para-
mount in a political society."

Sir Frederick Pollock, to whose disciplined mind
and wide learning we might look with confidence for
a satisfying definition, thinks one impossible at
present, and says: "No tolerably prepared candidate
in an English or American law school will hesitate
to define an estate in fee simple; on the other hand,
the greater a lawyer's opportunities of knowledge
have been, and the more time he has given to the
study of legal principles, the greater will be his
hesitation in face of the apparently simple question,
What is Law?"

In this diversity of view two opposing tendencies
are discernible. One of them may be described
generally as an ideal tendency seeking to enthrone
over human affairs a rule of absolute Right.

The ancient jurists, the administrators and stu-
dents of the law, recognised the sense of justice or
right felt by all races and classes of men, and per-
ceived that there were rules of human conduct con-
stituting a rational system the enforcement of
which satisfied this universal sentiment. Whence
the sentiment came, or the rational precepts which
accorded with it, they did not diligently inquire, but
they perceived that a like order pervaded all the
phenomena of the moral and physical world, that
the heavenly bodies moved and the seasons suc-
ceeded each other in accordance with some un-